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LETTER OF COWPER TO JOHNSON. 

[Joseph Johnson, of No. 72, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, was the earliest publisher for 
William Cowper: b. 1738, d. 1809. ] 

Sir, 

I am obliged to you for your Queries. The 
poems will be the better for them. I wish you 
always to read me with the closest attention, 
and to give my lines as strict a scrutiny as 
you can find time for. some things always 
escape a Writer, which yet strike a judicious 
Reader perhaps at the first view. and 
while you allow me a right of decision in 
the last instance, if I go into public with 
any uncorrected faults upon my head, the 
blame and the disgrace will be all my own. 

You will perceive that I have made some 
use of the liberty I stipulated for beforehand, 
and though I have followed your advice 
in several passages, yet not in all. I pro: 
:ceed, according to previous engagement 
to give my reasons. ‘ 

No man living abhorrs a louse more than 
I do, but Hermits are notoriously infested 
with those vermin ; it is even a part of their 
supposed meritorious mortification to en: 
:courage [that deleted] the breed. the fact 


being true 


becomes an important feature in the face 
of that folly I mean to expose, and having 
occasion to mention the loathsome animal 
I cannot, I think, do better than call him 
by his loathsome name. It is a false 
delicacy that is Offended by the mention of 
any thing that God has seen fit to create, 
where the laws of modesty are not violated, 
and therefare I will not mind it. 

Die then— 

The word Italicised to direct the emphasis, 
the objecticn to that line I suppose must 
vanish. at least I can see none. the sen: 
:timent I take to be unquestionably true. 

I confess the two lines that close the period 
are two of my favorites. they may possibly at 
first sight seem chargeable with some 
harshness of expression, but that harshness 
is rather to be ascribed to the truth they con- 
-vey than to the terms in which it is 

conceived. 
every body knows that a final rejection of the 
Gospel, must terminate in destruction. the 
words damnable and damned may be 
vehement indeed, but they are no more than 
adequate to the case, nor would any other 
words that f can think of do justice to the 
Idea they intend. that vehemence is indeed 
the very circumstance that gives them a 
peculiar propriety in the place they occupy. 
they bring up the rear of a whole clause 
of admonitions and cautions, and therefore 
cannot make too forcible an Impression. 
they are the lead at the end of the bludgeon. 

You may draw on me when you please 
for about 800 lines. I have just finished 
a poem of that length, whiq) I intended 
should take the Lead in a second volume, 
upon proper encouragement to print 
again; But if you chuse to begin with 
Table Talk and end with Conversation, 

(for that is the title of it,) I have no 
@jection. 

the last bears no affinity to the first 
except in the name of it. 

I am Sir 

Yr most humble Servt. 
Wm Cowper. 

Olney, Augt. 6. 1781. 

I give the letter as written, showing 
Cowper’s habit of beginning with a small 
letter after a period. 

‘Ricuarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 
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NAMES. 
Although the subject originated in my 


case by observing the frequency of the place- 
name element ‘‘ cole’’ on the ancient track 
ways, the date and first conclusion I now. 
communicate would not be affected if my | 
hypothesis of straight pre-histori¢ trackways | 
is not accepted. | 

In my own county of Hereford I found | 
two sighting hill-points (one with a solitary 
marking-clump of Scotch firs) bearing the’! 
name, viz. Coles Tump and Coles Hill. | 
Then I found that there were a number of! 
Colehills and Coleshills in other districts, | 
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“COLE” AND “COLD” PLACE- Park, Colestock, Colesty, Coles Tump, Coles- 


wood, Colesworthy. 

Colbury, Colchester, Coldrum, Colfin, Col- 
ford, Colgate, Colgrain, Colham, Colhugh, Col- 
kirk, Colman, Colman’s (— well, — street, — 
town), Colstey, Colway, Colwall, Colwell, Col- 
wich, Colwick, Colwyn. 

Cold Ash, Cold Ashby, Cold Ashton, Cold- 
borough, Cold Brayfield, *Coldbrook, Coldcoats,. 
Coldecotes, Cold Conniston, Cold Eaton, Cold 
East, Cold Elm, Cold Fair Green, Cold Fell, 
*Cold_ Green, Cold Hanworth, Cold Hatton, 
Cold. Henley, Cold Higham, *Coldham, *Cold 
Harbour, Coldhayes Coldheart, Coldhesledon, 
*Coldhill, Coldhurst, Cold Kirby, Cold Kitehen, 
Coldmans Hill, *Coldmore, Coldmeece, Coldnap, 
Cold Newton, Cold Norton, Cold Nose, Cold 

ak, Coldon, Cold Overton, Coldrenick, Col- 
drey, Coldred, *Coldridge, Cold Rowley, Cold- 
roast, Coldshiels, Coldside, *Colds Farm, Colds- 


one, Colleshyl, mentioned in a Saxon Char-| mouth, Coldstead, Coldstone, Coldstream, Colds- 


ter of 799 (Gomme, ‘ Folk Moots’); also. 
that the element was joined on to -wood, 
-way, -green, -bury, -lane, -stock, -ley, etc.,' 
in scores of instances. 

Past discussion on Cold Harbour has been 
strangely narrowed by the omission of a> 
consideration of fifty other ‘‘ cold ’’ place- 
names as in my list. This lack of co-ordina- 
tion reached a climax when an Oxford, 
Professor was reported to have said that the 
Cold Harbour of his district was so called 
as being a shelter for benighted travellers 
who could not enter the city after the gates 
were closed. This derivation is obviously 
absurd when applied to the numerous (a 
score certainly) Cold Harbours which are at 
least half a day’s walking distance from any 
walled town. 


The following list is partly from  Bar- 
tholomew’s ‘Suevey Gazetteer,’’ supple- 


mented by names of places I know or have 
noted. I have kept separate the Cole-, 
Coles-, Col-, and Cold- lists. The names are 
those of to-day, but I do not find substantial 
difference (as regards the prefix) when 
examinint old forms, although a comparison 
has aided my conclusions. 


THE LIST. 
Cole (rivers, hamlets), Cole Abbey (St. 
Nicholas, London), Colebatch, Colebreen, Cole. 


brook, Coleburn, Coleby, Colebury, Cole 
Church (St. Mary, London), Cole Cross, Cole- 
dale, Colefax, Coleford, Coleham, Cole Har- 
bour, Colehill, Colehouse, Coleman’s (Hatch, 
Farm, Town, Well), Colemere, Colemore, Cole- 
pike, Cole Pool, Coleraine, Coleridge, Colerne, 
Colethorpe, Colewell, Colewood, Coley. 

Colesborne, Colesdon, Coles Farm, 


Coles | 
Green, Coles Hall, Coles Hill, Coles Lake, Coles | 


waltham, *Coldswood, *Coldwell, Cold Weston. 
The 10 ‘‘cold’’ names marked with an 
asterisk have, it will be seen, corresponding 


|names in one (cr sometimes two) of the other 


lists, but without the d. 

Before investigating the meaning of 
‘cold,’ IT will first give other evidence 
which has led to my conclusion that almost, 
if not quite all, the ‘‘ cold’’ place-names 
were ‘‘ cole ’’ place-names with the intrusion 
of a d. 

There are nine cases in the above lists cf 
a vowel following the first element, eight of 
them are in the ‘‘ cold” list, only one, Cole 
Abbey, being in the others. The d made the 
word easier to say. I have only limited 
facilities for tracing early forms of a place- 
name. But the following are instances 
(which good investigation could add to) of 
the instrusion of the d in the name of one 
place. 

In the ‘ Chronicle of Roger of Hovenden’ 
(12th Cent.), Vol. i, p. 45, Celdingham 3s. 
spelt ‘‘ Collingham,’’ but with the d in other 
pages. In MSS. temp. Ed. T., St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey is given as St. Nicholas 
Coldabbay.”’ 

The other two instances are from  Ban- 
nister’s ‘Place-Names of Herefordshire.’ 
Coldborough was ‘‘ Calbrawe’’ in 1303,” 
‘“Calbarewe in 1346, ‘‘ Caldebarewe in 
1428, and ‘‘ Caldebarowe’”’ in 1431. (I did 
not lengthen my list by including the “‘ cal,” 
“ cauld,’”’ and ‘‘ cald forms of ‘‘ cole,’’ as 
in the frequent place name Caldicot ; but the 
connection is verified in cabbage tribe names- 
colewort, kale or cale, and cauliflower). 
Cold Green was in Domesday 


Colgre ”’ 
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Book. In the ‘ New English Dictionary ’ ‘is that in all these words ‘“‘ cole”? had the 
“ (old-prophet ’’ is given as a variant of |meaning of the present “‘ charcoal,’’ or the 
‘“Cole-prophet.”” It is remarkable that|man who brought it along the trackway. 
with: so much inkspilling on the word Cold | There is something to be said for this, for 
Harbour (which places number a score or I find that the salt-man (to give one 
two) no one seems to have given a savages ene gave the ‘“‘white’”? or ‘‘ whit” 
to the fifty other ‘‘ cold’ place-names, or prefix to almost every point -he passed, 
benefited from the facts (all from ‘ N. & Q.’| whether way, hill, bourne, or well. And 
pages) that it is given as “Cole Harbour ”’ charcoal was known to the ancient Briton. 
both in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Silent Woman’ ana|But “‘cole’”’ in this sense was an article 
in Healy’s ‘ Discovery of a New Worild;’ (and occupation) thoroughly familiar all 
also that in London, on the Thames, was a through the Middle Ages, and there seems 
Cole Harbour. to be no reference in literature to the ‘‘ cole- 

The supposed chilly meaning of “cold” -man”’ in this sense. Moreover the altera- 
is fairly probable when applied to -well, | tion from “cole” to ‘cold’ in the early 
-brook, and -stream, just possible with Middle Ages seems to denote that its mean- 
-harbour, -hill, and -cot, but breaks down |198 Was even then lost. ; If so, it was 
entirely when applied to -man, -ash, -oak, Probably an occupation in decay before 
-elm, and other forms. | written records commenced. 

Cold was “‘ cole,’ and the d was intrudee Let me mention some evidence which 
in quite early times, the meaning of the | leads to my cwn surmise of the original 
original word being obscure even then. ‘meaning. The occupation of a ‘‘ colman”’ 

What then was the meaning of ‘‘ Cole ’’? OF “coleman = must have been of high 
Several things can be gathered from the full Standing, for in ‘ Chronicon Scotorum’ (a 
list T have given above. Firstly, that the! record of Ireland) about a score of separate 
name element ‘‘ cole ’’ is descriptive of some- Persons called Colman are mentioned 
thing which applies not to one type of place, (chiefly as to their deaths) in the Index, 
but to all imaginable spots which a track and they are bishops, archbishops, and the 
may pass, from mountain-top to valley- S°”s of kings. 

stream, and that scarcely a characteristic of | Now in the ‘N. E. D.’ is the mention of 
‘w trackway (as -way, -ford, ete.) is absent. a word so obscure as to have a doubtful 
Secondly, that it gave name to some man’s existence. It is our friend ‘‘ cole’ with the 
occupation well known in ancient times, the meaning of a juggler. There is also given, 
possessive ‘‘ coles’’ as well as the frequent as of more frequent usage, ‘‘ cole-prophet,’’ 
addition of -man indicating this. Colman sometimes spelt ‘‘ cold-prophet,’’ as also 
and Coleman places occur throughout Eng- meaning (in 1532) a wizard, sorcerer, or 
land and Tveland, and the Colemanstrete of diviner of the false type. There is also there 
London City is mentioned in the ‘Liber the word “ cole-staff’’ or ‘‘ cowl-staff,”” used 
Custumarum,’ temp. Ed. I, being spelt also (in the Middle Ages) as a carrying-stick— 
Colmanstrete. The frequency of the sur- evidently long like a wand. 


names Cole and Coleman to-day indicates an' Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy ’ refers 
occupation. T will surmise the Cole-man’s to a witch as‘ riding in the ayre upon a 
occupation presently. cowl-staffe out of a chimney top,’ which 

My inclusion of Colchester (which is spelt again connects the word ‘‘ cole ’”’ or ‘‘ cowl’”’ 
“Colecestria’’? in MSS. temp. Ed. 1) with magical purposes. Now my investiga- 
amongst the ‘‘cole’’ names may be dis- tions into the straight-sighted, pre-historic 
puted, as it is usually given a Latin origin, trackways show that the men who planned 
but everything indicates that ‘‘ cole’? names them must have used for sighting purposes 


have a pre-historic meaning, and if so the over hill-ridges (as ploughmen to-day set up 
King Coel of the Chronicles, the King Cole a pair of cop-sticks to get a straight line), 
of nursery rhyme, the colonia of the Romans, a pair of sighting staves, which may have 
and even the river Coln may all be traced survived as the cole-staff, the pilgrim’s staff 
to one early source. and the wizard’s wand. As such surveying 

The suggestion which comes first to mind was highly skilled work, the surveyors— 
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whom I surmise to have been 
the ‘‘ colemen ’’—probably held 
high position, and exercised 
much power over the people, 
from whom there is reason to 
think their methods were kept 


diviners. I do not expect such 


AND 


Cadmi congreffus cum Dracone. IL : 
Cadmus ut ad fontem uenit,comitesd, necatos, 
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OVIDIT METAM. LIB. 


secret. It is a natural sur- 

mise that on the decay and |. pela orem mox dat e7-ipfe neci. 

disuse of their occupation they fuit ile Draco,Cadmus Marte 


a derivation of the place-name 
element ‘‘ cole ’’ to be accepted, 
until the fact of the straight- 


sighted ley is confirmed by 
observers in other districts 
than my own. Fortunately 


this is already being done, 
particularly in East Anglia by 
Mr. W. A. Dutt. But the 
conclusion that ‘‘cold’”’ in 
place names is a corruption of 
‘“cole’’ is not affected by a 
doubt on this point. I should 
mention another meaning of 
‘cole’? given in the ‘N. E. 
D.,’ a slang phrase for money 
payments, perhaps toll or tax. 
It might be a by product of 
the larger meaning, and ex- 
plain the ‘‘cole-free’’ fields 
which were the subject of a 
query in‘ N & Q.’ 


ALFRED WATKINS. 


THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.-—XI. 


(See ante pp. 201, 221, 242, 265, 281, 
305, 324, 344, 363, 387). 


The battaile of Cadmus with the 
dragon 

Cadmus assolts the dragon who betore 

With’s greedy chopps, his men did soone 
deuoure 

A massy stone against him he doth fling 

Which made his scaly back againe to ring 

Then on the back of this same monster he 

With’s dart a wound did make immediatly 

At last with’s speare him through the 
chopps he thrust 

And pin’d him to a tree untill he burst 


38. 


The last two lines interpret most faith- 
fully the engraved scene which is reproduced 


the te 


| above. 
Spenser’s 


exfchlagen vou Cadme, 


of 


reminds 


The stanza one 


An hideous Dragon, dreadful to behold. 

Whose back was arm’d against the dint of 
speare, 

shields of Brasse, that shone like 


With 
burnisht gold, 
And forkhed sting, that death in it did 
beare, 
Stroue with a Spider his vnequall peare: 
And bad defiance to his enemie. 
The subtil vermin creeping closely neare, 
Did in his drink shed poyson priuihe; 
Which through his entrailes spreading 
diuersly, 
Made him to swell that nigh his bowels 
burst 
And him enforst to yeeld the victorie, 
That did so much in his owne greatnesse— 
trust. 
O how great vainesse is it then to scorne * 


Vat 
Dic ym fein Rueche vor» 
Schlang gewelen ift Draco = 
Der Rong 
| 
| 


of 
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The weake, that hath the strong so oft | 
forlorne! 

‘Visions of the World’s vanitie,’ 6, (1611) 

Tf burst and trust may rhyme, we must | 

pass burst and thrust. 


1. 2. The word chopps (chops, chaps) was | 
used by Shakespeare and other good | 
writers of the day; cf. ‘‘Open your} 
meuth open your chaps again,’’ | 
‘Tempest,’ Act ii, Sc. 2. — ‘‘ You will, | 
chops?” ‘FH. IV.’ (1st pt.), Act i, Se. 2. | 
—‘T’ll thrust my knife in your mouldy | 
chaps,” Ib. (2nd pt.), Act ii. Se. 4.—‘ The | 
crocodile . . . closeth her chaps, intending to | 
swallow her,’’ Webster, ‘The White Devil,’ | 
Act. iv. Se. 1.—‘‘ ... as he rode in chase, | 
hee was hanged upon the bow of a tree by | 
the chaps :’’ Hayward, ‘ Lives of 3 Norman | 
Kings,’ (1613), p. 127. 

1. 3. massy: cf. Two massy keys he | 
bore of metals twain. ‘ Lyc.,’ 110. 

14. scaly back: cf. the “ skaly rind’ 
of the Leviathan, ‘P. L.’ i. 206. 

1.5. Another example of the familiar) 
Milton rhythm noted before (p. 205). 

39. Men out of the teeth of ye Dragon 

By Pallases Councell Cadmus he doth sow 

The teeth of the Dragon out of which doth 

Men an i armour who immediatly 

To mortall death each other did defie 

Ane one another of that life bereaue 

Which at that instant they did then receiufe] 

Till that they all were slain within the feild 

Except a few who helped him to build | 

. . once again | 

Defic thee to the trial of mortal fight, 
A.’ 1174/5. 


. . . Where champions bold 
... Defi'd the best of Panim chivalry | 
mortal combat. 


| 
| 


| 
*P.L:,’ 7165/6, | 
40. Acteon turn’d into a Hart | 
Cadmuses nephue call’d Acteeon hight 
Haueing been on hunting chanced for to | 
ligfht] | 
Upon a Fountaine where Diana faire | 
with all her nimphs all naked batheing | 
were] | 
Diana angry that he so should come | 
with water all besprinkeled his crowne | 
From whence faire Hornes did spread and 
eury par[t]_ 
Transformed was into the shape of Hart 


1. call’d Acteon hight: Somewhat re- 
dundant, equivalent to called Actwon by 


name; Spenser. makes free and somewhat | 


elastic use of hight. . cf. Yet charge of 
them was to a porter hight, cald Malvent, 
... ‘FF. I. iv. 6. The word has already 
been intelligently used in the Script (25.2). 

1. 2. on hunting: cf. hee rode on hunt- 
ing. Hayward’s ‘Three Norman Kings’ 
(1613), p. 3509. 

l. 3. Diana faire: the common Miltonic 
inversion, cf. the following, all line-endings : 
—‘‘a daughter fair,” ‘L’AL,’ 23;—“‘ his 
image faire,” ‘P. L.,’ viii, 221;—‘ thy 
Maker faire,’ Jb. ix. 538. 

6. besprinkeled: another of the  be- 
verbs. See note on 34, 8 (p. 388), and cf. 

.... the Soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon, . . 
*P. x. 6526/7. 

lL. 7. eury part: ef. Vital in every part, 
‘P.L.’ vi. 345. She all in every part; ... 
A.,” 
1. 8. Transformed: ef. f 

. all my nether shape thus grew 

Transform’d: ... ‘P.L., ii. 784/5. 
41. Actceon torne in peeces by his dogs 
hounds scenting their masters 

eete 
With open mouthes where he had trod doe 
be[at] 
He frighted runns, they swiftly him persue 
Feare makes him still his faileing strength 


renu[e] 
At last quite tyerd and spent, he faintly 


alis 
Whilest that his men for him their master 


ca 
His Hounds then come his flesh they doe 
not spare 
But with their teeth they him in peices 
are 
The rhythm and sense keep time in lines. 
3, 4, 5 
1. 1. cf. So sented the grim Feature, and 
upturn’d His Nostril... ‘ P.L.’ x. 279/80. 
1. 2. ef. Com, knit hands, and beat the 
ground, ‘Com.’ 143. 
1. 3. ef. . the frighted deep 
‘P L.’ ii, 994. 
1. 4. . .. once more I will renew 
His lapsed powers, ‘PL.’ ini, 1756/6. 
1. 5. ef. Dazl’d and spent, sunk down, 
and sought repair Of sleep, . . Ib. viii, 457/8. 


1. 7. ef. To gorge the flesh of Lambs,. 
or yeanling Kids. Ib. iii, 434. 
. ... to tear thee joint by joint. 
A.’ 953. 


42. The accompaning of Jupiter with Semel 
Semel with child by Joue, through the 
deceate ~~ 
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Of Juno wrought her owne death and defeate 
Makeing him sware to come in that same 

sort 

As when with Juno he us’d VENUS’s sport: | 

He coming then in lightning fire and flames 

Uonsum’d his paramour t’ashes in his armes, 
But for the seed which in her womb did lye 
He sowed, ripened, and brought forth of 

his thygh | 

In the use of the variant Semel, we have. 

another instance of the Milton characteristic 

already noted (p. 346). The full form Semele 

is used in the Latin quatrain and also in the 

German quatrain in the text; the full form | 

is also used in ‘ P. R., ii, 186/7. | 


Some beauty rare, Calisto, Clymene, 
Daphne, or Semele, 


We have now met all four beauties in this. 
script. The tragic fate of Semele is referred | 
to in ‘ Elegy,’ v. 911. 


In rhythm, diction, and curious directness | 
of statement, this stanza is typically Mil-| 


tonic. We may notice among verbal points : 
1.2. ef. wrought their own captivity... 
“P.R., iii. 415. 

1. 3. cf. ... But to Adam in what sort’ 


Shall I appeer?... ‘ P.L.’ ix. 816/7. | 
. Nocturnal sport. ‘ Comus,’ 
128; and see ante p. 206. | 
l. 7. seed is much more common than 

child in Milton. 
1. 8. cf. Had ripen’d thy just soul. . . 

‘Son.’ xiv. 2. 
43. Narcissus. 

Narcissus drinkeing at a faire cleare Spring 


Sees his owne shape a faire and comlye 
thing 
On which he dotes and so much falls in 


Loue 

That from the place he hath no power to 
Moue 

But with his Shaddow, talkes, woes. kisses, 


ayes, 
And pineing in that manner ends his dayes 
His body did consume, and from the same 
A flower sprong which beareth still his 
Name. 
cf. That likest thy Narcissus are. . 
‘ Comus,’ 237. 
Cleer spring, ... 311,028: 
Drink the clear stream, .. . ‘ Comus,’ 722. 
This Narcissus scene was evidently in Mil- 
ton’s mind when he makes Eve confess to a 
similar experience when she looked ‘“‘ into 
the cleer smooth Lake.’’ 


‘As I bent down to look, just opposite 
A Shape within the watry gleam appeerd 
Bending to look on me, I started back, 
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It started back, but pleasd I soon returnd, 
returnd as soon with answering 
ooks 

Of sympathie and love,there I had fiat 
Mine eyes till now, and pin’d with vain 


esire, 
Had not a voice thus warnd me, What thou 
seest, 
What there thou seest fair Creature is thy 


self, 

With thee it came and goes: but follow me, 

And I will bring thee. where no shadow 
staies 

Thy coming, : 

‘ P. L.’ iv. 460/471. 

Hueu C. H. Canny. 


(Z'o be continued). 


SIR JOHN WOOD, TREASURER. 
(See 12 S. viii. 206). 


A good deal of additional information has 
come to hand concerning Sir John Wood, 
Treasurer of England and Speaker of the 
House of Commons. I am, therefore, offer- 
ing further notes to round off the subject. 

Descent. Thanks to the will of John Wode 
the Younger (15 Logge), there is now no 
longer much doubt as to their origin. They 
belonged to the Wodes of West Wittering 
‘in the Hundred of Manwood in the Rape 
‘of Chichester in the County of Sussex, the 
/Wodes of Manwood, as they were fond of 
calling themselves, whose descent may be 
briefly sketched as follows :— 
| A certain John de Bosco settled in West 
‘Wittering (to the usual accompaniment of 
law-suits) about the year 1275. He is likely 
‘enough to have been a nephew of Adam de 
Bosco of Felpham, but can hardly have been 
a descendant. He left a son, Simon de 
Bosco, who came of age in 1296-9, married 
one Emma, and died in 1332-4. The John 
‘Boys of West Wittering who occurs from 
‘time to time between 1334 and 1345, was 
‘doubtless their son. Another John Boys of 
West Wittering figures in the Poll Tax of 
|1378-9, and brings us within fifty years of 
‘the John atte Wode who is mentioned in the 
Feudal Aid of 1428 as resident at Brackle- 
sham in West Wittering. Simon de Bosco 
is called ‘‘ atte Wode” in the Subsidy of 
1327. 

John Wode of Midhurst. John Wode, son 
and heir, as I suppose, of John atte Wode of 
Bracklesham, married Joan, daughter and 
heiress of one Thomas Sarteler, of an ancient 


‘in 
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Sussex family found in the thirteenth cen- Rivershall in Essex. it was, then, Eliza- 
tury in the Hundred of Avisford, and M.P. beth who brought Kivershall into the family. 
for Midhurst in 1382 and 1397. Sarteler, She died in 1466 (1.P.M.). Im 1469 John 
before his death enfeoffed Michael Baggele, Wode the Elder became Member for Mid- 


Michael Maunser and Thomas Wartur of his | 
estates in Midhurst, Westdene and Ease-) 
bourne, at the same time entailing them on 
his daughter, Joan, and her heirs in fixed | 
succession. In 1427-8, the very years of the | 
Aid mentioned above, this property was. 
released to the young couple by the feoffees | 
(Fine, Sussex, 85: 38), the succession being | 
duly secured to the heirs of the wife, who | 
was, presumably, still under age. We can) 
now see clearly enough how it came about | 
that this John Wode was elected in 1435 as_ 
Member for Midhurst. He continued te | 
represent the borough for several years in| 
succession, during which period he is) 
described as ‘‘ Johannes atte Wode, junior,” | 
which seems to prove that his father was. 
still alive. In 1449 he was Knight of the. 
Shire for Sussex, by the name of ‘‘ Johannes | 
atte Wode,”’ without addition, which goes to | 
show that John atte Wode of Bracklesham 
was then dead. John Wode of Midhurst, as 
we have called him to distinguish him from | 
his father and his sons, died before 1469. 
Besides John the Elder, Thomas and John 
the Younger, he left a daughter, Alice, who 
married Reyman, and a daughter, Agnes, 
who married Sympkin. His will, quoted in 
that of John the Younger, was not proved. 
The entailed estates descended to his eldest 
son in fee-tail. Certain lands in Lancing, 
Burpham and Midhurst he left to John the 
Younger, with remainder for life to his 
widow, if she survived him. 


John Wode the Elder. Early in life John 
Wode the Elder entered the service of the 
City of London, of which in 1452 he was 
already Sub-Treasurer. His rise had been 
accelerated by a judicious marriage. Eliza- 
beth, his first wife, was daughter and 
co-heiress of one John Michell, citizen and 
stockfishmonger, twice Mayor of London and 
several times M.P. for the City. When 
John Wode married her she was widow of 
Thomas Morested, who had been surgeon to 
Henry 1V, Henry V and Henry VI. He, 
therefore, in contrast to his successor in the 
lady’s affections, was Lancastrian in his 
sympathies. Dying in 1450 (Will, 1° 


Rous), he left to his wife the Manor of 


hurst, thus beginning his parliamentary 
career where his father began before him. 
His second marriage and later lite were 
sufficiently handled in the previous article. 
An 1.P.M., dealing with the Moiesey pro- 
perty that had come to him by way of 
Elizabeth from her mother, Margaret, 
daughter and co-heiress of Hamelin de 
Mathan of Molesey, was taken in 1484-5. 
Letters of administration of his estate were 


' granted to Thomas Garth, 15 Nov., 1488 


(Lambeth). Garth, who, been 
stated, married the widow, was an active and 
distinguished soldier, and died, Marshal of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, in 1505 (Will, 35 Hol- 
grave). 

John Wode the Younger. John Wode the 
Younger lived at Chichester, where he was 
for many years in the service of John 
Arundeli, the Bishop. He married Mar- 
garet, who, since she was sister of Thomas 
Druell, is not likely to have been a great 
heiress. Nevertheless, her husband  con- 
trived to invest large sums of money in 
land. In 1470-1 he bought an estate in 
Bracklesham and Chichester, one of his 
trustees being John Arundell (Fine, Diverse 
Counties, 75:6). In 1476-7 he bought the 
Manor of Bodyton, associating with himself, 
among others, William Druell, one of his 
wife’s kinsmen, and his friend and executcr, 
John Kebowe, or Kybowe, a_ priest and, 
perhaps, a foreigner (Fines, Sussex, 93: 17). 
He also acquired lands in Cocking, Bosham, 
Midhurst and Chichester, besides an interest 
in the advowson of the Church of Pul- 
borough and leases of Kempsland and of 
a farm at Cakeham in West Wittering. 
On the death of Sir John the entailed lands 
descended to him in fee-tail, with remainder, 
strange to say, to his sisters, Alice Reyman 
and Agnes Sympkin, to the exclusion cf 
ThomasWode’s three daughters. For a time 
he resided at the ‘‘ great house’’ in Mid- 
hurst, but returned to Chichester, where he 
died in 1485. The ‘‘ John atte Wode of 
Woodmancote, the younger,’’ mentioned in 
the previous article, must have been another 
John; so Woodmancote may be eliminated. 
To Bishop Arundell, his ‘‘ master,’’ he 
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was, apparently, much attached; for by his 
will he directed that he should be buried in 
the Cathedral next that prelate’s tomb. This 
will is packed with family information, most 
of which has been turned to account above. 
For directing my attention thereto and to 
the other wills and administrations men- 
tioned, I am indebted to an article by Mr. 
J. Challoner Smith that I discovered last 
March in The Genealogist (New Series, Vol. 
xxxvi, pp. 57-61). The testator has a good 
deal to say about his cousins, Edward 
Bartlot and John Ernley, to the latter of 
whom, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, he leaves the reversion of 
a farm in Cocking on condition of his 
marrying nepotem meam Margarctam. I 
think he must have had in mind Margaret, 
the only unmarried daughter of his brother, 


Thomas. Ernley, however, seems to have) 
married Margaret, daughter of Edmund 
Dawtrey. She, too, was, of course, 


nepotem meam, and had the advantage of | 


her aunt in point of age. 
F. L. Woop. 


Oueries. 


Ws must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


Letrers oF GrorcGe HAMMOND, FIRST 
British MINtstEk TO THE UNITED STATES.— 
In 1885 a volume of ‘Selections from the 
Letters and Correspondence of Sir James 
Bland Burges, Bart., sometime Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,’ | 


edited by the late James Hutton, was pub- 4q 


lished by Mr. John Murray. 
indicates that the materials from which the 
volume was compiled included ‘‘a_ large 
collection of letters, from which only a few | 
have been selected.’’ Can anyone tell mc. 
what has become of this collection? From) 
1860 till nearly the time of publication, i. 
was in the possession of Lady Lamb, widow 
(second wife) of Sir James Bland Burges’: 
grandson, Sir Charles Lamb. He died in 
1860, she in 1884. Both of her executors 
chave been dead for many years, and_ the 
firm of solicitors who acted in the matter 
of her will no longer exists. " She did not’ by 


The preface|.... 


her will appoint any literary executor or 
trustee of her papers, and the descendants of 
her husband have no knowledge of their 
whereabouts. 

As a part of the work of the Department 
of Historical Research in the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, I am preparing 
the first of a series of volumes of the Cor- 
respondence of the British Ministers to the 
United States. This first volume contains 
the correspondence of the first such minister, 
George Hammond. During the period of 
his legation 1791-1795, Sir J. B. Burges 
was Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and it seems certain that he must 
have received from Hammond other letters 
besides the two or three which are printed 
in the volume mentioned. If I could learn 
anything regarding the unprinted portions 
of the collection I should be very greatly 
obliged. Address, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1140 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

J. F. Jameson. 


Smocranps or WicHT).—Can any 
authority on place-names suggest an origin 
for this, the name of a property near Bem- 
bridge, Isle of Wight? I have heard of a 
vague tradition as to a Saint ‘‘ Moz” who 
compelled the devil to build a bridge over 
the River Bem—hence the name Bembridge. 
As there was never a river ‘‘ Bem,’’ nor (as 
far as I can ascertain) a Saint ‘‘ Mog,” this 
attempt to account for the name can, no 
doubt, be dismissed. Cos 


Tue Ancrer Naprr.-—We read in Lamb’s 
essay, ‘ The Child Angel’ how 


By the banks of the river Pison is seen, 
lone-sitting by the grave of the terrestrial 
ah, whom the angel Nadir loved, a Child. 
And in the archives of heaven I had 
grace to read, how that once the angel Nadir 
. . appea for a brief instant in his 
station; and, depositing a wondrous Birth, 
straightway disappeared, and the palaces knew 
him no more. And this charge was the self- 
same Babe, who goeth lame and lovely—but. 
Adah sleepeth by the river Pison. 


Is this other than Lamb’s fantasy / The 
“Adah ”’ is not the one in Byron’s ‘ Cain,’ 
nor the wife of Lamech or Esau. Nor is 
Nadir ’’ one of the angels in Moore’s 
‘Loves of the Angels.” The Babe (named 
Ge-Urania in the essay) ‘‘ went with a lame 


gait;”’ but Adah and Nadir may originate 
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elsewhere. Can any give me information| is mentioned. Was this in Blenheim House, 


on the subject ? and was it built by Vanburgh? Or was it 


Mary Dunnam. a later addition? Do any plans exist which 

Smith College Library, ‘show us this theatre, and does the theatre 

Northampton, Massachusetts. itself still exist? Can plans or photographs 
Keats’s EprrapH.—I am much interested | be obtained ? . 

to know the origin of Keats’s epitaph: ‘Mor =a Farr.—This is a Somersetshire 

Here lies one whose name was writ in water. "expression. What is its origin? Is 
My friend, Harrison S. Morris, Esq., of jt found anywhere else? E. L. 

Philadelphia, formerly editor of Lippincott’s Coarce: “ A Bac For Bones.” 


Magazine, discovered a phrase in one of the __some twenty years ago I saw on the wall 
P — ‘of a Church in Stirling a graduated list of 
seem to have been in Keatss mind Curing’ charge for funerals, shewing what items 
his illness, but I have just come across weg were included in each charge. In one of 
American edition of Charles Phillip these occurred an item which has long 
volume, ‘Curran and His Contemporaries ’ | puzzled me. It was, “including bag for 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1851), Fg | bones.’? Whose bones? Clearly not those 
which I find the Speak-| the body to be buried. have asked 
hill "several Scotsmen for an explanation, but 
and vale, and glen in Ireland so often echoed | have never received a satisfactory answer. 


to a population’s voice? Who ever hears of What is the solution of the problem? 


it? Was it not written in water? Oblivion Awprey PEcK. 
has become, as it were, a national compact : | 
‘Monarchs retired from Business’ (Vel. i, 


But write in water, and but limn the dust. 
I should be glad to learn the source of this P- 141), writing of Mary Beatrice of 


couplet and shall be glad of any information | Modena, James II’s queen, says of her as 
on the subject. young Wilfred Wycliffe sang in his song 


Rosert UnNperwoop Jounson.  "°*? Barnard Tower, 

onrat.—tIs there in any library Pi England li the allesion, 
a copy of a MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, 
entitled ‘ Advertisements for Ireland’? The. w t of 
MS. is not dated, but can be proved from duested on a minor poo 
internal evidence to have been written in 
have been written by a gentleman oi | ished by Crew and Spencer, 27, Lamb’s Con- 
the Pale, resident in England. qq duit Street, and T. Denham, 189, Regent 
is a long document, in the form of a ‘Street, 1829, 8vo. pp. 193. I am informed 
recommendation to the. Privy Council of | that there is another volume in private 

. hands at Modbury, Devon, entitled ‘ Flowers 


Ireland to ineresse the revenue and pur the Desert,’ London: Whittaker; Mod- 
e ‘ put bury: G. Daw (printer), 1829, 8vo. pp. 104. 
an end to official abuses, containing M 
an extremely interesting and well-informed uel hi 
account of the condition of Ireland, directing 
particular attention to the confiscated lands, , A ld obtai 
to trade and commerce, to the Army and to. C 
Ecclesiastical affairs. Can any reader throw | tacks 


any light on the authorshi is docu- li 
ILLS ON THE WANDLE.-- Wanted, a list 


ment ? G N. 
B of these, and dates when started, and when 
ZATRE AT LENHEIM.—In ‘ A Treatise removed. What parish is this river in? 
on Theatres,’ by Mr. George Saunders, pub-| E. E. Corr. 


lished in 1790, a small theatre at Blenheim | Finchampstead, Berks. 
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THe Monkry-TREE.—Why is the monkey- 
tree (Araucaria imbricatus) so called? Is it 
because the branches look like monkeys’ tails, 
or because a monkey finds it (if he does) a 
difficult tree to climb? The latter appears 
to be the more likely explanation, because 
the tree is also known as the monkey-puzzle. 

A. E. AcCKERMANN. 


Hamnick, 11 Patt Matz.’’—This name 


and address is engraved on the reverse of a. 
bottle ring and label (Moriles Sherry). 1 
should be obliged by any reader informing | 
me who Hammick was, and the date he was | 
in Pall Mall. 
“Harp rN THE FIrTEENTH CEN- | 
tuRY.—Does ‘‘ hard cheese,’? when used by. 
writers in the fifteenth century, mean old_ 
cheese gone dry and hard ?—or a skim milk | 
cheese, hard because of its poorness ?—or 
simply a pressed cheese? In John Russell’s | 
‘Boke of Nurture’ we read: | 
(1) After meat, pears, nuts, strawberries, | 
whinberries and hardcheese.’’ 
(2) In the evening don’t take cow’s cream, | 
strawberries or junket unless you eat hard. 
cheese with them. | 
(3) Milk, cream, junket, etc., are binding, | 
eat hard cheese after them. 
(4) For food that sets your teeth on edge 
eat almonds and cheese. 
In ‘ The Boke of Keruynge’ (1413) we. 
find it noted as part of the Butler and. 
Pantler’s duties : 
Also loke ye have in all seasons butter, chese, | 
apples, peres, nottes, plommes, grapes, dates, | 
fygges and raysyns. compost gréne gynger and. 
chardequy’rice. Serue fastynge butter, 
plommes, damesons, chiryes, and grapes, after. 
mete peres, nottes, strawberyés, hurtelberyes 
and hard chese. | 
At a later date, 1542, Andrew Boorde, in) 
his ‘ Dyetary,’ notes five sorts of cheese :—_ 
(1) ‘‘Gréne Chese,” (2) ‘‘Softe Chese,”’ 
(3) Harde Chese,’’ (4) ‘‘ Spermyse,”’ 
A chese the which is made with curdes and 
with the juce of herbes; to tell the nature of 
it, I can not consyderynge that euery mylke-. 
wyfe maye put many iuces of herbes of sondry 
operacyon and vertue, one not agreynge with. 
another. | 
(5) ‘‘ Rewene Chese,”’ 
The whiche, yf it be well orderyd, 
passe all other cheses, none excesse 


“doth: 


ken. 


Further on in the ‘ Dyetary’ we are told: 
Chese that is good, oughte not to be harde) 
nor to softe, but betwyxt both; it shuld not’ 


be tough nor bruttell; it ought not to be swet 
nor sowre, nor tarte, nor to salt, nor to 
fresshe; it must be of good sauour and taledge 
nor full of iyes, nor mytes, nor magottes, 

To the above may be added a _ quotation 
from Muffett :—— 

We may feed literally of ruin cheese and 
more liberally of fresh cheese, so we are 
not to taste any further of old and _ hard 
cheese. 

I shall be obliged for any reference which 
describes the type of cheese termed ‘hard 
cheese,’’ between the fourteenth and_ six- 
teenth centuries. 


R. Hepcer Watrace. 


Tue CLuB. — This was a 
Literary Club; was in existence presumably 
in London, about 1870. Its founder and 
first president was John Francis Waller. 
Is anything known of it? Cc: BOP. 


Otp Ruymes: AurHor Date Wantep :—Can 
anyone complete the following rhymes for me, 
or suggest date and author? The first is a 
game: is it of Tudor origin? Does it refer to 


'the suitors of Lady Jane Grey? 


1. Three girls take hands and _ advance, 
bowing to another who receives them. One of 


the three says: 


Here come three knights all out of Spain 
A-courting of your, daughter Jane; 


-to which the reply is: 


My daughter Jane, she is so young 

She can’t abide your flattering tongue. 

2. The next, more fragmentary, appears as 
if it might date from the 1745 invasion on 
behalf of the Young Pretender, or earlier 
Cavalier days: 

Man. I went into the stable And there did 

I see 

Horses standing in a row By one, by 
two, by three! 

You old fool, you blind fool! What, 
can’t you see, 

They are three milch cows My mother 
sent to me? 

Odds Bobs! rare fun! 
with saddles .on, 

With a — I went out, With a —I 
went home. 


Wife. 


Man. Milch cows 


Man. I went into the parlour, And there 
did I see 
Wigs a-hanging in a row, By one, by 
two, by three! 
Wife: You old fool, you blind fool! What, 
can’t you see, 
They are three pudding-bags my 
mother sent to me? 
Man. Odds Bobbs! rare fun! Pudding-bags 


with hair on! 
With a — I went out, With a —I 
went home! 
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Man. I went into the kitchen, And there| Having uttered these words he was instantly 
did I see ' transformed (i.e., died); this verse spread far 
Men were standing in a row, By one,’ and many people of Hoo-nan province became 
by two, by three! followers of Fuh.” 
Wife: You ing fool, you blind fool! What, The above extract is taken from the 
can’t you see 
They are three milk-maids my mother | Chinese Repository for September, 1847, 
sent to me? and it is, I consider, a somewhat curious 
Man. Odds Bobs! rare fun! Milkmaids with question whether the phrase ‘“‘ Gone West ”’ 
breeches on! travelled to Europe via America after 


having been found by an American 


3. The third, another fragment, was re- Missionary in China. 
peated to me as mediaeval: H. L. D. 
One New Year's Day, as I've heard say, WANDERINGS oF A Second Foro (12 8. 
Richard he mounted his dapple grey, i. 365).—Peter Julius.Coyet certainly was 
And put on all his roast meat clothes X1. 900). ete ius Coyet certainly 
His coat and waistcoat and his hose. Swedish Ambassador in London during the 
He was about to propose to the parson’s years 1654-55. There are several references 
daughter Jane, who asks what they will have to him in Calendar of State Papers (Dom- 
-estic Series) during those years. There is a 
Sixpence a day won’t buy us meat. — record of a letter from him on p. 347, Vol. 
Any information will be gratefully received. 1655-56, requesting a frigate to carry him 


Baruvurst. é 
Ortaixat Sources are desired for the fol- '° Holland. _He is styled sometimes ambas- 
i sador, sometimes envoy. 


owing :— 
1, If you are a Man of Honour As to the question of the Garter, perhaps 
Fill me fair and drink the Donor. the following information, which I find in 

2. Justice like my th ‘Biographical Lexicon,’ iii: 1 (Upsala, 
1837), gives the clue to the contradicting 


3. Still Lord Our Fellowship Increase 
Knit Us In The Bond of Peace. statements. 

4. Mutual Love the Token be P. J. Coyet was appointed envoyé extra- 

Lord that we belong to Thee. ordinaire to England in 1654, where Cromwell 

5. Can Deat’s (? Death) interposing Tidle) ™ade him a Knight of the Garter. After the 

Spirits One in Christ Divide? 'death of The Lord Protector he never applied 

: _¢., the reason why arles II, at the death o 

shall be grateful for Covet to accept. the’ returned insignia 

tho of the centers. and why C, is not mentioned in the register 


UMB. 

31, Lyddon Terrace, Leeds. K. Prrrrsson. 
“Tar Bonnte Banks 0’ Lomon’ ”’ 
S. xi. 350).—My attention has been 
Replies. ‘called to the romantic interpretation of the 
| above song given by Surrey. I have re- 
| ferred to my copy of ‘Scots Minstrelsie’ (6 
TO GO WEST.” | Vols.), by John Greig (Edin.), Mus. Doe. 
(12 S. xi. 168). (Oxon), the most interesting edition of 
Tur following extract from a Buddhist tract Scottish songs I have ever seen, with 
published in the reign of Kien lung, about | appended notes—published in 1893. In his 

1748 A.D., will be I think of interest to Notes, he says: 

some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ | This song, comparatively forgotten for many 
_ long day, has within the last few years de- 
In the dynasty Sung (A.D. 960 to 1280) in servedly attained high popularity. It is sup- 
the district of Tan, Mr. Hwang, a blacksmith, posed to have been written about 1746; and its 
at every moving of the tongs and every stroke| deeply pathetic stanzas most probably refer 
of the hammer, used with his full force to to the hapless retreat of Prince Charles Ed- 
repeat the name of Fuh (Buddha). One day ward from the English Campaign in December, 
while in good health, he called a neighbour 1745. It was really on this hapless retreat into 
to write the following verse for him— | Seotland the crossing of the Esk took place. 
Ting Ting Tang Tang, |The following quotation is from an ‘ Authentic 
The iron oft refined, becomes steel at length.) Account of the Occupation of Carlisle in 1745 
Peace is near I am bound to fhe West. by Prince Charles Edward Stuart,’ edited by 
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George Gill Mounsey: — “The Highlanders)in 1738 and 1741. In the ‘ Biographical 
crossed the Esk at Longtown, an hundred men) Anecdotes of William Hogarth,’ by John 


breast: the river was swollen, and took them |. 
neatly breast high. There were at once two) Nichols (and George Steevens), 3rd ed. , 1785, 
hundred of them in the river, and nothing) P- 50, a Sapphic ode of ‘‘ Mr. Loveling’s” 
be seen is quoted, and we are informed that this 
shoulders. olding one another by the neck) tl r Hp 
of the coat, they stemmed the force of 
stream, and lost not a man in the passage. loner rinity 
The moment they reached the opposite side, Coliege, Oxford, was ordained deacon, lived 
the pipes struck up and they danced reels till gaily, and died young.”’ A footnote mentions 
they were dry again. ‘that “‘ in the collections of Loveling’s Poems, 
This is the origin of the song, : The 1741, are two by Gilbert [mentioned above as 
Hundred Pipers,’ and like that of ‘ Bonnie T, Gilbert, a fellow of Peter House, Cam- 
Dundee,’ the air is a good example of the bridge]. Loveling also addressed a poem, not 
martial element as applied to Scottish songs. printed in his works, ‘ Gilberto suo,’ and in 


Nova Scotia. Gilbert’s Poems, published 1747, is ‘A 
Ancient Boox Cortectors (12 S. xi. 369). familiar Epistle to my friend Ben Love. 


—Vespasiano da Bisticci (1421-1498), the ling ’.” 
last of the scribes and first of modern book- The only Loveling whom this fits is 
concerned in furnishing the Benjamin Loveling, son of the Rey. 


sellers, was Jami 
Laurentian and Vatican Libraries. He Benjamin Loveling, of Banbury, who was 


spent fourteen years in forming a fine library baptised on July 17, 1711, left Winchester in 
for the Duke of Urbino. All the volumes 1727, was a commoner of Trinity College, 
were perfect, all were bound in crimson and Oxford, and matriculated on July 13, 1728. 


silver, and all ‘‘ were written with the pen,”’ See ‘Winchester Long Rolls, 1723-1812,’ by 
for, says Vespasiano, the Duke would have ©. W.- Holgate, T. H. WKirby’s ‘ Winchester 
been ashamed to possess a printed book. The Scholars,’ 1888, etc. 
Library of Urbino was transferred to the 

Vatican in the seventeenth century (vide) SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING Sat (12 S. x. 
Sandys, ‘ Classical Scholarship,’ Vol. ii, pp. 431, 477; xi. 14, 36, 94, 175, 196, 217).—On 


Epwarp Bensty. 


95-96). 
H. Maynarp Smita. 
8, College Green, Gloucester. 


salt as a magic remedy against evil influences 
|your correspondents will find ample inform- 
‘ation (as on almost every item of folk-lore, 


Private Tueatres IN (12 S. Scandinavian and international) in Dr. H. 
xi. 329, 372). — The family of Delaval F. Feilberg’s ‘Ordbog over Jyske Almues- 
of Seaton Delaval, Nurthumberland, main- maal’ in vy. ‘ Salt.’ See also ‘ Saltet; Tro og 
tained a private theatre at Seaton Overtro,’ by 8. Eitrem, in ‘ Festskrift, til 
Delaval Hall throughout the 18th century. H. F. Feilberg, Kobenhavn, 1911, p. 176. 
References to it occur from 1737 to 1790. H. Loceman. 
See John Robinson, ‘The Delaval Papers,’ Tyuxner Lore (12 S. xi. 24).—See the 
Archwologia Aliana, 2nd ser. xv., p. 129, above mentioned work by Feilberg, in vv. 
ibid., 3rd series, xi., 56; Sykes, ‘ Local « Torden’ and its compounds. 

Records of Northumberland and Durham,’ H. Loceman. 
i., 357. Among the plays acted were 
‘ Penitent,’ FoLk-LoRE: CHANGELINGS (12 S. xi. 310). 


farces and pantomimes by members of 

—_ M. H. Dopps. Henrik Ibsen’s Pecr Gynt’ (’s Gravenhage, 
5 _ Nyhoff, 1917), p. 50, which may interest your 

LANDORIANA: BENJAMIN LOVELING (12 correspondents. 

xi. 269).—It would be interesting to know 

what further evidence has come to light, and University of Ghent, Belgium. 

indeed what further evidence was necessary, Ppency Lecat Terms (12 S. xi. 348).— 

to shew that Benjamin Loveling, not an [ should translate ‘‘%s qualité ” by “ in his 


unknown William Loveling, was the author said capacity,” i.e., as vendor or liquidator. 
of the ‘ Latin and English Poems,’ published ‘‘ Election de domicile ’’ is simply ‘‘ election 
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of domicile,’ i.e., the person concerned has 


established in 1833, is still in existence, 


to specify the address at which writs or other | issues Transactions, and holds exhibitions 


legal documents and notices can be serv 


private residence or the office of his notary ; 


or, in the case of a firm, the business office. , 
sale by) 


“ce 


“A extinction des feux’’ implies 
candle,” as L. L. K. supposes. 
G. H. Wurte. 


Pract NAMES AND Roman Roans (12 S. xi. 
330).—I found (in Herefordshire) the site of 
an ancient pottery which made crude red 
ware to line up in straight lines in several 
directions, with ‘‘ red ’’ place names, the 
presumed ancient tracks these lines 
being confirmed by other evidence. For 
example, one such line passed through Red- 
borough, the pottery site (Whitney Wood), 


the Red Lay (a cottage); it then lay for’ 


two miles on a straight, reputed ‘‘ Roman ”’ 


road, through a Red House, and over the 


Wye at an obviously ancient ford. But I 
do not know that all the word elements men- 
tioned by the querist (Rea, Re, etc.) are 
‘“yed ”? names. The Red Dial mentioned is 
interesting. The ‘‘ Dial Stone’’ on a ridge 
of the Black Mountains is an upright stone 
marking a trackway, and I find elsewhere 
“Dial Post,” ‘‘ Dial Hill,” and “ St. 
Dial’s Farm, all I think indicating points 
on trackways. 
ALFRED WATKINS. 

THe SouTHERN Cross (12 8. xi. 369).—- 

The four principal stars form a rough cross 


the foot of which points to the south pole of 
the heavens (from which it is distant nearly | 


27 degrees). Thus the figure is in an 


upright position only when seen on _ the 


meridian and south of the observer. About 
the end of September the constellation cul- 
minates at midnight—earlier in the ensuing 


months, later in the preceding ones.  Any-| 


where just north of the tropics, without 
regard to longitude, it can be viewed, at the 
proper time and season in suitable condi- 
tions of weather, at a conveniently low 


elevation, and~is thus perhaps seen to best. 


advantage. Vasco da Gama left Lisbon in 
July and touched Si. Helena Bay four 
months later, and so the voyage fell at a 
period of the year when the Southern Cross 
would come into view, and present its best 
appearance, so soon as the lower latitudes 
were reached from which it is visible. 
SHIREMAN. 
Corntsu Potytecunic (12 S. xi. 370).-— 
‘The Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 


‘for the encouragement of arts and sciences. 


on him. Presumably it would be either his Tye Secretary is Mr. E. W. Newton, F.G.S., 


‘Camborne, Cornwall. The word “ poly- 
technic ’’ was coined to denote in a_ terse 
manner the object of this Society and the 
cope of its activities. 

BartLe Symons. 

County Hall, Truro. 

Dickens uNrit For A MacisTratTe (12 8. 
xi. 349)..-The incident is mentioned in 
Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens,’ Book v., chap i. 
Dickens had just severed his connection with 
The Daily News, and Forster says :— 

“T don’t think,” he wrote to me, “I could 
shut out the paper sufficiently, here, to write 


well. No... . 1 will write my book in Lau- 
sanne and in Genoa, and forget everything else 
if I can.” . . . With some surprise I heard 


from him atterwards of a communication 
opened with a leading member of the Govern- 
ment to ascertain what chance there might be 
for his appointment, upon due qualification, 
to the paid magistracy otf London: the reply 
not giving him encouragement to entertain the 
notion farther. It was, of course, but an out- 
break of momentary discontent; and if the 
answer had been as hopeful, as, for others’ 
sake rather than his own, one could have 
wished it to be, the result would have been 
the same. 
T. W. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 

Hypranceas (12 S. xi. 370). —- 
Speaking of these plants, Cassell’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Gardening’ says :— 

Blue Hydrangeas are much in request. These 
are often produced naturally by the presence 
‘of iron in the soil, where the plants are grow- 
‘ing outdoors. The pink varieties can be tur 
‘to blue by dissolving 1 oz. of alum in one 
| gallon of water, and watering the plants once 
‘or twice a week with it when they are in 
'tull growth. Excellent results have also been 
|obtained by French growers by growing the 
/plants in a compost of one-third loam, one- 
‘third peat, and one-third coal ashes. 

WOtrLSELEY. 
Massetts Place, Scaynes Hill. 


(Mr. T. Wixper writes that crushed slates 
have a good effect, this is probably due to 
oxide of iron therein, and that a dressing of 
‘iron or steel filings improves the true colour]. 


ANNA Renzi (Rencra) (12 S. xi. 368).— 
I read some years ago in a seventeenth cen- 
‘tury Venetian guide-book, the title of which 
iT have forgotten, that Anna Rencia became 
| the wife (in 1650) of Alessandro Leardini 


.d’ Urbino, the part-composer with Giovanni 


‘Rovetta, of the opera ‘Argiope.’ There is 


4 
al 
5, 
is 
. 
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a fairly long account of Rovetta in the 
‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens’ of 
Francois Joseph Fétis, who says :— 

Il était fort pauvre car dans les années 1635, 
1640 et 1642, les procurateurs de Saint Marc lui 
accordérent, une premiére fois 40 ducats, et 
chacune des deux autres 20 ducats per mera 
carita (par simple charité) comme il est dit 
dans les régistres de la Cathédrale. Il] écrivit 
la musique de Vopéra Ereole in Lida, qui fut 
représenté au théatre della Cavallereza a 
Venise, en 1645. Il avait aussi commencé la 
composition d’Argiope autre opéra, mais il 
n’acheva pas cet ouvrage, qui fut terminé par 
Alexandre Leardini d’Urbino, et représenté au 
théatre Saint Jean et Saint Paul, en 1649.” 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S8.W. 

THe Cotours or Horses (12 8. xi. 169, 
212, 357).—Sixty years ago, in the Shires, 
there was but one version : 

One white leg buy a horse, 
Two white legs try a horse, 
Three white legs shy a horse, 
Four white legs shoot a horse. 
G. F. W. 
One Yorkshire version of this runs :— 
One white foot buy a horse 
Two white feet try a horse 
Three white feet look well about him 
Four white feet go without him 
THoMas WINDER. 

Rixholme, Thurlestone Sands, South Devon. 

Popries TERMED ‘‘ CHEESE Bowts ”’ (12 S. 
xi. 350).—According to Prior’s ‘ Popular 
Names of British Plants’ (1879), p. 43, 
Poppies were called cheesebowls ‘‘ from the 
shape of the ripe capsule resembling that of 
round cheeses.’’ 

RR. 

The opium poppy (papaver somnifcrum) 
or chesboll, corrupted into ‘‘ cheesebowl,”’ 
was so called in the fifteenth century because, 
as the ‘ N. E. D.’ supposes, of the shape of 
the seed vessel. The chesboll got confused 


already shown by reference to the Daning 


|Schow, that the word is a river-name, and 
| to that instance I can now add the Asbourne 
|‘ Schoo,’’ which occurs under the followin 
forms, Scolebroc, Scolebrok, Scolbrok (1331), 
_and WSkolobrok (1378). Here again it is 
_purely a stream name. I can quote two 
‘other references for Derbyshire, ‘‘ Schu- 
‘chawe,’”’ near Repton (XII cent.), and 
'“ Scoulewode,’’ in Scarcliff (1413). These 
two instances practically preclude derivation 
from either ‘‘ shaw,” or its O.N. cognate 
““skogr.’? In my humble opinion this 
element, whatever its origin may be, is 
‘related to the Flemish river-name ‘‘ Scheldt ’” 
'(skelt), called by the French ‘‘ Escaut ” 
esko), which may contain the root of that 
common river-designation esk. I may be 
permitted to say that Davis’s ‘ Derbyshire 
_Place-names,’ published in the Jowrnal of 
the Derbyshire Archeological Society in 1880, 
is useless for modern purposes, and has been 
superseded by Walker’s monograph, pub- 
lished by the same Society in 1914-5, and 
even that gives us no help when we come to 
such obscure forms as the one under dis- 
cussion. 
F. 

Derby. 

Mepat-anp-Cup MeEn (12 S. xi. 330). — 
Synonymous with ‘‘ Pot-Hunters,’’ i.e. 
exhibitors of beasts at cattle-shows who 
sought their profits in the medals and cups 
awarded, rather than in the butchering 
value of their exhibits. The fat beasts at 
the cattle-shows were famous, but not 
advantageous except as prize-winners. 

Areck ABRAHAMS. 


329).—These letters 
“Common Era,”’ 


xa. 
are an abbreviation of 


with the somewhat similar name of the usually used after the Jewish date, e.g., year 
onion, chibol (cibel and cheboke), dialect 4761 (from the Creation) is 1001 C.E., which 
forms of which are jibbole and chepple, and to all intents and purposes is 1001 A.D. So 
the Scotch syhow, which derive from Fr. that the letters and_ figures used by the 
ciboule, Span. cebolla, Ital., cipollo. The Oxford University Press mean that the 
chibol was intermediate in size between the Period covered is from 969 A.D. to 1204 A.D. 
common onion and the leek, and was used in A long account will be found in the ‘ J ewish 


salads, but is little known in England at Encyclopedia * and the =‘ Encyclopedia 
the present day. N. W. Hyozr. Britannica,’ under ‘ Calendar.’ 


Scoow ” In Prack-NaMEs (12 S. xi. 230, ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
317).—I do not propose to reply at length to Surely C.E. stands for Christian Era. The 
correspondents, except to say that I do not reason for a Jew preferring to use this 


believe any of the suggested alternative expression rather than A.D. is obvious. 
I have. E. W. B. 


meanings quite meets the case. 


4 
{ 

| 
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This is a long-used abbreviation for | dean of wages of six- 

” pence a day out of his Exchequer. 
4 = Thoms adds this note from ‘Anecdotes and 
ne 4 -, | Traditions,’ published by the Camden 

desired avoidance of ‘‘ A.D.’’ Obviously 

is rightly used for Justice Ingham, in the reign of Edward 
usually the years A.M. are first indicated, paid eight hundred marks for a fine, for 
followed by the dates ‘‘C.E.”’ in brackets; that a poor man, being fined in an action for 
as explanatory. | debt at thirteen shillings and fourpence, the 
Areck Aprauams. justice, being moved with pity, caused 
poe’ roll be and it six 
JAMIN FRANKLID S. xi. and eightpence. This case Justice Southcote 
remembered, when Catlyn, chief justice of the 
are no descendants 0 enjamin frank King’s Bench in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


bearing his name. His grandson William | would have ordered a razure of a roll in the 
Temple Franklin, died in 1823, childless, | like case, which Southcote utterly denied to 
Franklin’s daughter, Sarah, married | assent unto, and said openly that he meant 


hot to build a clock-house; “‘ for,” said he, 
Richard Bacher. Their descendants are « with the fine that Ingham paid for the like 


numerous. | matter, the clock-house at Westminster was 
An interesting article by Charles Henry | builded and furnished | with a clock, which 
Hart, ‘Who was the mother of Franklin’s  Continueth to this 
son?’ may be found in the Pennsylvania ,, Ew 307 
Magazine of American History for July, , SHOT (32 5. x. ; ).—_Chhambere’s 
1911 Howasp Ebwians. | Scots Dialect Dictionary ’ has :— 
; | a v. to bewitch; to shoot with an 
Dates or BrrtH AND Wantep (12) elf-arrow. 
8. xi. 331).—4. George Gumbleton asad Elf-shot n. a flint arrow-head; a disease or 


: injury to persons or cattle, credited to fairy 
According to Foster, Mr. George Gumbleton | malice; the lady’s mantle.—ppl. adj. shot or 


was born in 1844. He died about 1897, in injured by fairies. 
London. The Inner Temple Treasurer’s, Was the plant used to cure the injury ? 
Office could no doubt supply the exact date. | Joun B. WarNewnriGuHr. 
W. H. 2 THR AND 
4.—Foster’s ‘ Men at the Bar,’ 1885, has RILDREN 128. xi. 361, 
George Gumbleton, B.C.L., B.A. Christ | rig at the Hagee; 
Church, Oxon, born 1844, younger | » went to Laus-dun, 


son of the late Rev. George Gumbleton of | When he was there and copied the © major 
: ‘part of the inscription (see his ‘ Travels,’ 


Belgrove, Queenstown, Co. Cork; called to - : 
the Bar at the Inner Temple 26 Jan. 1870. 2nd ed. (1738), Vol. i., p. 26). 


B. NEWRIGHT. 
He was reporter in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, and died in or about the ’nineties. | 


W. BH xi. 248, 378).—Richard, Duke of York, was 

“born at Shrewsbury, Aug. 17, 1473, and the 

5. Mary E. Hawker (Lance Falconer), person described as Perkin Warbeck was not 
1848-1908. ; : . born until the following year. The Duke of 
12. Robert White (Antiquary of New- york was married in his infancy, Jan. 15, 
castle), 1802-1874. 1478, to Anne, only child and heiress of John, 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. first Duke of Norfolk, a very powerful 

“Crock Housr”’ (12 S. xi. 272, 335).— nobleman, and it is incredible that the Duke 
Stow’s ‘Survey’ (ed. Thoms), at p. 176, of York could have been smuggled out of the 
says of the Palace of Westminster :— tower unknown to the Duke of Norfolk. If 
The said palace, before the entry thereunto, the Duke of York was taken out of the tower, 
why was he taken in preference to his bro- 
striketh every hour on > nk bell, to be|ther the Prince of Wales? What evidence 
heard into the hall at sitting time of the is there that Lady Catherine Warbeck had a 
courts, or otherwise; for the same clock, in a son named George Edward? And who was 


calm, will be heard into the city of London. rarer ” 

the ‘‘ Sir James Douglas ’’ whose daughter, 
clock, with the tower called the clock-house, 
and the appurtenances, unto William Walsby, 


Janet, is said to have been married to 
George Edward? I cannot trace him. 
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Credence was given to the story by Horace, Anoricrne (12 S. xi. 269, 332).—In the 
Walpole znd some others, because, I pre. absence of any ascertained nominative sin. 
sume, the Duchess of Burgundy, the sister gular in Latin for ‘ Aborigines,”’ anyone is 
of Edward IV, and aunt of the unfortunate justified in using any nominative singulay 
princes, supported Perkin Warbeck’s claim that he thinks fit in English. The 
to be the rightful King of England. 1 ‘Thesaurus Lingue Latin’ (1900) says the 
should be borne in mind that Lady Tich- nom. sing. is only found in glossary-writers, 
borne thought that Arthur Orton was her It quotes ‘‘ aborigo’”’ as nom. sing. from 
son. such a writer, but without any reference 

I am keenly interested in this matter, except ‘‘ Gloss.’’ The statement in the 
because Lady Catherine Gordon was really a ‘0.E.D.,’ under ‘‘Aborigen,’’ that ‘“Abor- 
Seton—her grandfather, Alexander Seton, igines ”’ had no sing. in Latin, thus seems to 
first Earl of Huntly, having taken the go too far. Schwegler, ‘ Réimische Ges- 
name of Gordon—and I shall be glad to learn chichte’ i. 199, thinks the nom. sing. may 
if there is any documentary evidence extant he “ aboriginis,”’ like the nom. sing. of the 
of the birth of George Edward as a son of adjective ‘‘ cognominis,” but he does not 
Lady Catherine by Perkin Warbeck. commit himself to this. Pauly-Wissowa’s 

May I add that it seem strange that ‘ Real-Encyclopiadie,’ under ‘ Aborigines,” 
Robert Lindsay, the great Scottis! discuses the derivation, as does Schwegler ; 
chronicler, who must have known more about but neither authority comes to any  con- 
this story than Horace Walpole, wholly clusion. 
ignored it. 


AMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. Srr PreRRING (12 S. xi. 311, 355),-- 
Tur Apocrypna (12 S. xi. 271). -—It is In the Transactions of the Devonshire 

usual to find the Apocrypha in Bibles from Association, 1900, pp. 564-5, there is a copy 


525 to 1800, unless tl trary is stated. Of the M.I. of Sir John Perring, in the 
Membland Chapel of Holbeton Church, near 


In the case of many 17th and 18th century 4 : 
copy ‘‘ wants the Apocrypha.”’ The words Pace of burial is given as S. Pancras, 
‘“No Apocrypha ’’ mean that the list of Middlesex. M. 
books omit them, but even then they are Uncie’’ anp OrHER OmIsstons 
occasionally inserted, so says the Preface to TronARiES (12 S. xi. 170, 357).—I may give 
the ‘Historical Catalogue of Printed Q. V. the fact that in Grimm’s great German 
Bibles,’ issued by the British and Foreign ‘ Worterbuch ’ (the would-be parallel of our 
Bible Society. In England the opposition to ‘Oxford Dictionary’), the word (Cultur 
the insertion of the Apocrypha came from (Aultur) is not to be found. 
the Puritans, and took final form in the W. S. Locemay. 
Westminster Conference (1648). ‘‘ The books ee : f N. Bajlev’s ‘ Englisl 
commonly called the Apocrypha, not being of Dicti 
Divine inspiration, are no part of the Canons London, Mpccuxx, 
‘the word ‘‘ Uncle’? does not appear, the 
of the Scripture; and therefore are of no Anes 
authority in the Church of God, nor to be 
nelean.’”’ It is also absent from E. 
in any otherwise approved, or made use of, | 
the exclusion of the Apocrypha from ‘the ues 
Bible and from use in the Church service, Mrnister or Heattu (12 S. xi. 131).—1 
which the Puritans demanded in 1689. It was under the impression that Montagu 
was not until 1827, after two years’ sharp Williams was the first responsible publicist 
dispute, that the British and Foreign Bible to advocate the establishment of a Ministry 
Society decided to exclude the Apocrypha of Health, thirty-two years ago, in_ his 
from all its publications of the Bible. On ‘ Later Leaves.’ A Farringdon Street stall 
the Continent this decision provoked a storm has yielded a volume, ‘A Ministry of 
of disapproval, which ended in 1850. ‘Health,’ Chatto and Windus, 1789, by Dr. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. (Benjamin Ward Richardson, and it appears 


1878. 
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that he should be credited with having first | 
made the suggestion. The book contains his 


address cn ‘ A Ministry of Health,’ delivered | 


before the Sanitary Institute of Great. 
Britain at the Stafford Congress, in October, | 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


Rererences WANTED (12 8S. xi. 350).—1. The) 
passage asked for is in Mark Pattison’s ‘ Books | 
and Critics,’ a lecture delivered at Birming- 
ham on October 29, 1877, and published in the 
Fortnightly Review for November of that) 
ear :— 
we How insignificant an item of household ex- 
penditure is the bookseller’s bill in a middle-. 
class family! A man who is making £1,000 a 
year will not think of spending £1 per week 
on books.” (p. 672). 

A higher standard was upheld by him on 
another occasion. In ‘ Recollections of Mark 
Pattison’ which appeared in Temple Bar for 
January, 1885, Mr. Theodor Friedrich Althaus 
writes: 

“T went on to ask him [the occasion was 
his first walk with Pattison] about his own 
library. He said, ‘I have the largest private 
collection in Oxford—about sixteen thousand 
volumes;’ and, after speaking of the delight 
he took in gathering the books about him, 
added: ‘There actually are many men with 
incomes of £500, who don’t spend as much as 
£50 on books.’ p. 34 in Temple Bar, vol. 
Ixxiii and p. 4 in the off-print of Mr. Althaus’s 
article. 

This appears) fia the following form in 
Mr. Birrell’s ‘ Book-Buying ’ (‘ Obiter Dicta,’ 
second series) :— 

“The late Mark Pattison, who had 16,000 
volumes, and whese_ lightest word has 
therefore weight, once stated that he had 
been informed, and verily believed, that there. 
were men of his own University of Oxford 
who, being in uncontrolled possession of an- 
nual incomes of not less than £500 thought 
they were doing the thing handsomely if they 
expended £50 a year upon their libraries. 
But we are not bound to believe this unless 
we like. There was a touch of morosity 
about the late Rector of Lincoln, which led) 
him to take gloomy views of men, particularly 
Oxford men.” 

Epwarp BEeEnsty. 

2.—A performance of ‘ Richard IL’ (probably 
Shakespeare’s play) took place on Saturday, 
7 February, 1600/1, the day preceding the one 
fixed by Lord Essex for his rising in the 
streets of London. Staunton in his Intro- 
duction to this play says that Queen Eliza- 
beth a conversation with the accom-, 
plished William Lambarde, twelve months 
afterwards (4 August, 1601), on the occasion 
of his presenting her with his pandect of her 
Rolis in the Tower, when, looking through 
the records, she came to the reign of Richard 
II she remarked: ‘I am Richard II, know 
ye not that?’ Lambarde replied, in allusion’ 


“iii, 552). 


to the Essex attempt, ‘Such a wicked imagin- 
ation was determined and attempted by a 
most unkind gent, the most adorned creature 
that ever your Majesty made:’ to which her 
Majesty rejoined: ‘ He that will forget God, 
will also forget his benefactors: this tragedy 


was played 40tie times in open streets and 


houses.’ *”’ (Nichols, ‘ Progresses of Elizabeth,’ 


A. R. Baytey. 


HERALDRY: CHURCH Brassgs (12 S. xi. 350).— 
Some of the many books on brasses give the 
heraldry of the shields on brasses, but besides 
these there are Transactions ot various 
Societies and pamphlets printed for private 
circulation. The latter quote heraldry and 
family history somewhat fully. I have a 
number of these, especially those referring 
to Yorkshire brasses and if Mrs. Cope likes 
to send me a list of heraldry required, I will 
try to find the proper descriptions. 

Watter E. 


HERALDIC: FoREIGN STATES AND DuKepoms (12 S. 
xi, 331, 375).—Siebmacher’s huge ‘ Wappenbuch’ 
ought to be useful in this connexion. It has 
been in course of publication (at Niirnberg) 
for over half a century. It is fully illus- 
trated, and, with its various divisions, sub- 
divisions, arms of extinct families, appendices 
of additions, corrections, &c., extends ta 
about one hundred volumes. The second 
‘ Abtheilung’ of the first volume contains the 
armorial bearings of non-German Sovereigns 
and States (1857), and another section (1894) 
is devoted to ‘Die Europaischen  Fiirsten- 
geschlechter nicht Rémish-Kaiserlicher oder 
pundesfiirstlicher Extraction.”” Siebmacher 
fills several shelves in the British Museum 
Reading Room. It is a fascinating work. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


“Tue (12 xi. 331). — 
This publication of the Cambridge Camden 
Society (afterwards the Eeclesiological Society) 
was first published in November, 1841. — It 
seems to have run into 29 volumes and ceased 
in 1868. The first four volumes were printed 
in Cambridge, and volumes v. to Xxix in 
London. Volume iv was called ‘ New Series 
Volume i.’ when it was disconnected from the 
Cambridge Camden Society. The first edition 
of No. 1 (November, 1841) is very scarce, as 
it was suppressed shortly after it had been 
issued in consequence of a remonstrance re- 
specting the remarks on the then recently 
erected St. Paul’s Church, Cambridge: ‘ The 
flippant tone in which this paper is written, 
appears to us singularly offensive. The follow- 
ing sentence may serve as a specimen :— As 
the altar is not yet put up, and, probably, not 
yet thought of, we cannot say where it will 
be placed: indeed, we are inclined to fear 
that it has been forgotten altogether.’ The 
remonstrance was signed by Professors Willis 
and Sedgwick, J. M. Heath, W. H. Thompson, 
J. Grote, W. C. Mathison, W. J. Conybeare, 
A. Thacker, M. A. Atkinson, Fellows of 
Trinity, and three others. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Some interesting information on the sub- | S.P.E. Tract No. 10. On Grammatical Enver-@ 
may be in ‘ John D.D.| sions. By H. W. Fowler. (Clarendon Pregs), 
Memoir ’ (by Eleanor A. Towle) and ‘ Letters _F ; 
of John Mason Neale, DD.’ (edited by Mary | the coco at ‘tiie essay. Nothing?” 
Sackville Lawson). “bores so fatally as an open consciousness. 


J. pe BernrereE SMITH. that one is in danger of boring.” Here he 


Avurnors Wantep (12 8. x. 210), 6.—There 
a close parallel to the line chanced. | 
Eternal God that chance did guide” the 
author of which remains unidentified, in Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes’ ‘ Autobiography’ (ii. 251):) 

“It happened by a mere casualtie that our | 
first sitting upon this business was in the: 
Starre-Chamiber, wheerein I noted God’s won- | 
derfull Providence, that wee should sitt in> 
that Court wheere their bloudie sentences had) 
passed against them to judge those sentences.””’ 

Compare Chamfort’s famous saying “ Le: 
hasard est un sobriquet de la Providence.” 

Joun B. 


Quotation Wantep (12 8. x. 372)—In_ con- 
nexion with execution stories referred to by 
Professor Bensly at ante p. 339, I may say that 
Owen (edn. of 1659, i. No. 123) in his imitation 
of Sabinus, alias Geo. Schiiler, quite spoilt this 
epigram (Gruter ‘ Delitiae Poetarum German-. 
orum,’ 1612, v. p. 1140); and that Prior’s version 
was set to music in The Musical Miscellany, 
1729, i. p. 94. (See my ‘ Fardel of Epigrams,’ 
Oxford, pp. 46, 109). | 

Another execution story will be found in) 
Noél du Fail, who gives an anecdote of an 
exciseman, who, having been condemned to_ 
death for unlawful exaction, just as the hang- 
man is about to place the rope round his neck, | 
calls for jettons (casting-counters) with which 
to dispute his jailor’s bill, suspecting in his 
turn an unlawful exaction (‘ Les Contes et 
Discours d’Hutrapel,’ 1586, chap. xxiii, edn. 
of 1732). 

Barnarp. 


touches with an illuminating warning the 
secret of many vagaries of style. He abounds. 
in funny illustration of anxious but unsuce 
cessful, efforts to avoid being tedious, and fits 
the true practice of inversion with a good 
working theory. We were a little surprised 
not to find any reference to German in these 
remarks. Several of the examples given seem 
to have been modelied on German usage, and,. 
if it were worth while to take the necessary 
trouble, it would be interesting to ascertain 
whether this particular deformity does not 


-oecur most in the English of writers who 
know German well. 


Readings in English Social History from. 


Vol. v. 1688-1837, 


Contemporary Literature. 
(Cambridge Uni- 


Edited by R. B. Morgan. 

versity Press. 4s.) 

Mr. Moraan’s selection of readings to illus- 
trate a period so lengthy and so crowded with 
matter has been made with considerable 
success. It seems curious to adopt Macaulay 
as a “contemporary ” source for the character 


'of the English Squire of 1688; we think that 


Washington Irving and Moritz are given 
rather too much space, and Coxe’s account of 
the South Sea Bubble seems disproportionately 
stiff reading. The omissions are striking. 
Still, the volume contains many attractive 
things, provides a pretty good survey of the 
superficial aspect of English life during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
and is illustrated with well-chosen pictures. 


Benham’s Guide to Colchester. By W. Gurney 
Benham. (Colchesteer, Benham & Co. 1s.) 


THE average merit of local guide-books has: 


‘been so considerably enhanced of late that to: 


Notes on Books. 


of Giovanni 


Some Aspects 
(Oxford | 


of the Genius 

Boccaccio. By Edward Hutton. 

University Press. 1s. 6d.) 
Peruars, even to those who actually know: 
better, Boccaccio appears too predominantly | 
as the author of the ‘ Decameron,’ with the 
character implied thereby. The general | 
reader may know that he was the lover of 
Fiammetta, the friend of Petrarch, the indus-' 
trious and multifarious scholar, the enthusiast | 
whose patience won for Italy and Europe the. 
knowledge of Homer; but these sides of his) 
life lie a little in abeyance. The essay before 
us brings them forward most attractively, 
and should stimulate lovers of Italian liter-) 
ature whose acquaintance with Boccaccio is 
relatively superficial to a renewed study of) 
him. For those who have not the opportunity | 
to do this it offers a clear, finely conceived and | 
well-proportioned delineation of him, which by | 
itself is worth adding to one’s mental stock. | 


say of one that it is among the best is no poor 
compliment. Mr. Gurney Benham is no doubt 
well-accustomed to hearing his Colchester 
Guide thus described. He has here further 


' secured himself in his ample right to have it so 


by enlarging this fifteenth edition of his work, 
with scholarly accounts of recently found an- 
tiquities, and with numerous additions to the 
already lavish illustration of the text. Much 
to be recommended from the first, the Guide 
may now be still more warmly recommended.. 


Hotice to Correspondents. 


EprroriAL communications should be addressed. 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries,’ 22,. 
Essex St., Strand, W.C.2.” — Advertisements,. 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs to 
“The Publisher ”—at The Bucks Free Press, 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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